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Art. I. — Sxercues or Horwyz, Lerrer lV. 


My Dear Frienp — In a former letter, I stated to you the 
leading principle of Fellenberg, that the faculties should not be 
developed too rapidly. As an important means of attaining this 
end, he adopted the same general plan in the establishment and 
organization of his institutions, and I ‘cannot better illustrate his 
views, than by the following account of the origin and progress 


of Hofwyl.* 


FeLLenBere occupied himself in improving agriculture onl 
as a means to the more important end of improving man himself ; 
and during the whole period that he was actively engaged in 
this subject, he was not less engaged in organizing the institutions 
of education, which form the great object of his lie, and the chief 
glory of Hofwyl. Soon after his trical withdrew from all partici- 
pation in his plans, the germ ofa scientific institution was esd. 
by assoeiating two or three pupils with his own sons, and employ- 
ing private tutors at his own house. About this time, Pestalozzi 


“ Extracted from an article prepared for the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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was obliged, by the embarrassment of his pecuniary affairs, and the 
plans of the government of Berne, to leave his residence. On 
this occasion, fellenberg was instrumental in bringing him to the 
chateau of Buchsee, about half a mile from Hofwyl, in the hope 
of forming, with his cooperation, that republic of education which 
it was his favorite object to establish. By Pestalozzi’s earnest 
desire, he undertook to advance him funds, and to direct the pe- 
cuniary affairs of the establishment for a year. But the strict 
order and rigid economy, which Fellenberg deemed necessary 
in a large establishment, ill accorded with the impulses of the 
good Pestalozzi, whose benevolence was as irregular in its oper- 
ation as it was ardent in its character. Such a union was, in its 
nature, impracticable. Pestalozzi soon after was offered the 
much superior castle of Yverdun, and left the vicinity of Hofwyl 
with unpleasant feelings towards Fellenberg, inspired by a course 
of conduct which often restrained what he deemed his best feel- 
ings, or arrested him in his noble but wandering flights. In 
1807, the first building was erected for the scientific institution. 
The number of professors, in a few years, gradually increased 
to 20, and the pupils to 80. After selecting and losing two in- 
structers for the projected school for the indigent, he was en- 
treated by the schoolmaster of another canton, inspired with 
enthusiasm for this object, to employ his son in the execution of 
this plan. Fellenberg received the young Vehrli into his family, 
in order to test his character, and, before the end of the year, 
was induced, by his earnest request, to place him with three 
pupils, gathered from the gay and hedges, in the farm- 

ouse of the establishment. Here Vebrli partook of their straw 
beds and vegetable diet, became their fellow laborer and com- 
panion, as well as their teacher, and thus laid the foundation of 
the agricultural institution, in 1808. About the same time, a 
School of Theoretical and Practical Agriculture, for all classes, 

rovided with professors of the respective sciences connected with 
it, was formed at Buchsee, at which several hundred students were 
collected. But experience satisfied Fellenberg that too many 
contented themselves with theoretical and superficial knowledge ; 
and he has since preferred to train young men by an experimental 
course, in his own improved system of cultivation. In the same 
year he commenced a more important part of his great plan 
— the formation of a Normal School, or Seminary of Teachers. 
The first year, fortytwo teachers, of the canton of Berne, came 
together, and received gratuitous instruction in the art of teach- 
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ing. So great was their zeal, that, on finding the establishment 
was not large enough to receive them, they were contented to 
lodge in tents. The following year, twentyseven were added to 
this number, from seven other cantons, and a door was opened 
for regenerating gradually the schools of Switzerland. But the 
rulers of Berne, without any apparent motive consistent with the 
spirit of a free government, forbade their teachers to attend these 
instructions, on pain of losing their stations. Since that period, 
the seminary for instructers has been connected with the agricul- 
tural institution, and none have been received except those who 
were employed at the same time as laborers. ‘The establish- 
ment had by this time become the’ resort of strangers from all 
quarters. The governments of some of the cantons, the general 
government of Switzerland, and several of the German princes, 
sent deputations to examine and describe it. The late king of 
Wurtemberg requested permission from the government of 
Berne tovisi Hofwyl incognito, and, after his departure, sent 
Fellenberg a snuff-box containing a picture of Columbus break- 
ing the egg. In consequence of these visits, a number of pu- 
pils of princely and noble families were sent to the institution 
for education. In 1814, in accordance with a plan suggested 
by Fellenberg to the emperor Alexander, for the gradual meli- 
oration of the state of his empire, he sent the count Capo d’Is- 
tria (now president of Greece) to examine the establishment. 
His report was in the highest degree favorable ; and, in conse- 
quence of it, Alexander not only presented to Fellenberg the 
insignia of the order of St Vladimir, but confided to his, care 
seven sons of Russian princes and noblemen, for whose use he 
maintained a Greek chapel near Hofwyl. In a few years after, 
the political state of Europe excited jealousy in regard to the 
influence of Hofwy] on its pupils ; many states forbade the edu- 
cation of children abroad; and even the patronage of Russia 
was withdrawn. Of late, about one third of the pupils have 
been English, and the remainder Swiss. In 1815, a new build- 
ing was erected, to accommodate the increasing number of the 
agricultural school, the lower part of which was occupied as a 
riding-school and gymnasium. In 1818, another building be- 
came necessary for the residence of the professors, and the re- 
ception of the friends of the pupils ; and, soon after, a large build- 
ing, now the principal one of the establishment, with its two wings, 
was erected for the scientific institution, which furnishes every 
accommodation that could be desired for health or improve- 
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ment. In 1823, another building was erected in the garden of 

tne mansion, for a school of poor girls; and in 1827, the last 

building, designed for the intermediate or practical institution. * 
I am, &c. 





Art. Il. — Paitosopny or Lanevace. 


Philosophy of Language. By T. H. Gauxauper. 


Wuen we consider the importance of language with regard 
to the education of youth, and its influence upon all the busi- 
ness and concerns of life, and its effect upon the intellectual and 
moral character of man; and, above all, that it is the only in- 
strument by which we can obtain a correct understanding of 
that Divine Revelation, on which all our knowledge, and hopes, 
and fears, with regard to our eternal destiny depend ; and that 
this mighty instrument derives all its force from a few simple 
principles which are developed in the first stages of our being; 
who cannot but lament that so little has yet been done to carry 
these principles into correct and smondhd operation, and that 
children are left to acquire the elements of their mother tongue 
almost to chance, or if entrusted to a teacher, it is deemed quite 
sufficient if he can learn them to pronounce, and spell, and read 
correctly ; whereas, then is the very time to imitate the wisdom 
of the architect, who knows that all his plans of beauty and mag- 
nificence depend upon the support of his buildmg, and whose 
genius, much as it may delight itself in the labors of a grand 
utility, or the ornaments of a refined taste, does not disdain to 
stoop to the humbler task of laying the foundation deep and 
strong. 

It may not be uninteresting to notice some of the causes 
which have led to this neglect of the early education of children 
in the import and use of language. 

Among these, the difficulty of descending to the true simpli- 


* It is much to be desired that this example of slow and cautious progress 
might be imitated by those who are establishing institutions in our own 
country, in place of collecting at once a large mass of discordant materials. 
without any preparation which can render them a solid basis for a full, pro- 
portioned, or permanent moral edifice. 
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city of the subject is not the least. How few persons of well 
cultivated minds know how to talk to children. Progress in 
knowledge depends very much on the power of generalization, 
and this power, after having been long in exercise, begets modes 
of thinking and of expression, which are far beyond the reach of 
the infantile mind, which attends mostly to particulars. * Hon- 
esty is the best policy,’ is a proverb, which we, who have ac- 

uired maturity of thought and of language, readily comprehend. 
But what a number of particulars are involved in this short sen- 
tence. Follow out the trains of thought which it will, on a little 
reflection, produce, and see through what a wide field of action, 
and events, and circumstances they lead. The child’s mind 
must pass through all or some of these trains of thought before 
it can arrive at the meaning of the proverb. To excite them, 
by a proper induction of particulars, is the difficulty which, 
strange as it may seem, even the philosopher is often at a loss 
how to overcome. ‘To do this, he must for the moment lay 
aside all the loftiness of thought, and splendor of imagination, 
and scope of language, to which he has long been accustomed, 
and go back to the dawn of his now mighty intellect, and be- 
come again a little child; a task of no easy accomplishment ; 
a talent which comparatively but few of the higher order of 
minds possess. 

To this intrinsic difficulty of the subject, may be added its ap- 
parent lowliness. ‘To prattle and play with children serves very 
well to fill up a vacant hour; nay, to the parent it may afford one 
of the sweetest enjoyments of life. But seriously to exercise all 
the patience and perseverance which are necessary to carry 
these plans into effect, this seems too humble an employment for 
those who have long been engaged in the profound labors of 
science, the fascinating pleasures of taste, the elaborate perform- 
ances of art, or the weighty business and projects of human 
affairs. And yet, in truth, what occupation can be a nobler one, 
than to analyze the first principles of the human mind ; to devise 
and prosecute the best modes of planting and nurturing the 
seeds of thought; of cherishing and unfolding the buds of ge- 
nius ; of expanding and leading to maturity those intellectual 
fruits which the frost of death never withers, but which are to 
bloom undecaying through the spring-time of eternity. 

Another obstacle in the way of promoting any reform in the 
early education of youth in language, is, the popular objection, 
that nature herself has pointed out the best mode ; that art can- 
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not mend it; that children will take their own way in learning 
the elements of speech ; and that it does no good to attempt to 
hasten to maturity, what must of necessity be gradual in its 
growth. But you do not leave nature to do her own work. 
You do not let your children rise to manhood like the forest-tree. 
You pursue modes of instruction; you give them examples ; 
you lead them by the force of imitation to the use of language, 
as yourself and others around them use it; you even go so far 
as to send them to school at a very early age, if for no other pur- 
pose, at least to save yourself some care and trouble. Now the 
true question is, not whether nothing or something shall be done, 
but whether what is done is susceptible of no improvement. 
There is a mode of teaching children language, a very old and 
universal mode ; — you have carelessly adopted it; are you sure 
there cannot be devised a better mode? Is human invention, 
which is now astonishing the world with its discoveries in almost 
every other field of human effort, to be considered absolutely 
impotent and useless in that of education? Will fathers take 
more pains with their grounds than with their children, and devote 
more time and research to know how to make their orchard-trees 
yield afew more and fairer apples, than to train up the ‘olive 
plants which are around their table,’ to the production of richer 
and more abundant fruit? Will philosophers subject matter to 
all possible varieties of forms and combinations, in order to elicit 
some new process of its motion or action for the temporal benefit 
of man, and yet neglect to ascertain the principles, and culti- 
vate to their highest degree of improvement, the operations of 
that mind, which is the very agent to which they are indebted 
for all the truths which they discover, and all the wonders which 
they perform? Statesmen lay the monuments of their glory in 
cutting canals, that what administers to the bodily wants or com- 
forts of their countrymen, may find its way more easily, and at 
a cheaper rate, from one part of the nation to the other; and 
will they leave the fountains of human thought unexplored, and 
the stream of human intellect, in all its earlier course, to grope 
its tardy passage through the thousand obstacles, which error, 
sanctioned by custom, opposes to its broader and deeper tide? 
Then we do not act up to the dignity of our nature. We pre- 
fer matter to mind ; the body to the soul ; time to eternity. 
There is one other cause tending to produce the low state of 
improvement in the early education of children, that yet remains 
to be mentioned, — the desire of accomplishing this object in 
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the most economical way. A cheap teacher, anda large school, 
will do very well for young children. As well might you say, 
that an inferior mason and bad materials, are adequate to the 
laying of that foundation on which you hope to erect a great 
and permanent edifice. If the principles laid down in the for- 
mer part of this essay are correct, the very time to have your 
children under the care of skilful and accomplished teachers, is 
when they begin to learn the import and use of language. For 
errors committed then will hardly be quite got rid of through 
life. Their great task afterwards will be, not so much to learn, 
as to unlearn ; and, perhaps, they will have always to lament 
the vague ideas which they attached at first to language, the in- 
correct associations of thought which they formed, the confused 
modes of thinking which they adopted, and the unmeaning or 
vulgar phraseology which they acquired. The experience of 
every one arrived to mature age, must have convinced him of 
the truth of these remarks. How thoroughly soever his mind 
may have been disciplined by study, and his judgment rendered 
— by experience, or his imagination and taste formed to 

e classically correct by cultivation; the impressions of his 
childhood cling to him with a force, and revive with a freshness, 
almost irresistible. The old meaning of words, which the school 
dame taught him, and all her illustrations, and stories, and ex- 
amples to render these words intelligible, start up in his remem- 
brance at times when he leasts expects or wishes for them, and 
influence his thoughts, and perhaps his expressions, in spite of 
himself. Itisin mind as in manners, — an awkward trick of 
childhood is sometimes carried through life ; not to be counter- 
acted by associating with the most refined society, or even by 
acquiring a simple elegance of deportment. 

If these remarks have weight as to the intellectual, how much 
more so with reference to the moral character of man. What- 
ever may be our opinion in regard to the moral sense, how far 
it may be instinctive, or how much it depends on cultivation ; 
all will agree, that without instruction in moral and religious 
truth, man would be grossly ignorant of his duty. This instruc- 
tion must be communicated by language. Of course, it be- 
comes infinitely important, that those terms which are used to 
convey moral and religious ideas should be well understood. If 
children are left to attach a false or vague meaning to these 
terms, who can calculate the influence that it will of necessity 
have upon all their thoughts and feelings on moral and religious 
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subjects. Nay, it goes to form their character through life. ‘The 
man may, by reflection and study, correct the errors of his 
head, which have grown out of the misconceptions of childhood ; 
but these misconceptions have already moulded in a great de- 
gree his affections, his desires, and purposes, and he finds it a 
mighty task to subdue the waywardness of his heart. 

hat care, what skill, what patience, what ingenuity, what 
precision, ought to be used in teaching children such terms, as 
serve to form, and perhaps to fix forever, their impressions with 
regard to moral and religious truths. Are the character and 
the talents of those, to whom this important task is assigned, of 
little consequence? Is the cheapness of the school its highest 
recommendation? Miserable economy! We employ, indeed, 
for trifling wages, those whom, perhaps, we had better never 
employ at all; at the sacrifice, too, of wasting the time, and toil, 
and patience of our offspring; and, what is still worse, at the 
risk of their imbibing errors, which no expense or labor can af- 
terwards remove. A delusion, the folly of which is only equal- 
led by its sad effects. 





Art. I1].— Metrnops or Tracnine to Reap. 
Jacotoian System of Instruction. 


My Dear Frrenp — You are already familiar with the 
method of teaching to read, adopted by Mr Gallaudet, in which 
single words were first presented as entire characters or hiero- 
glyphics, and the letters taught subsequently.* 

In visiting the monitorial school of Florence in Tuscany, I 
was gratified and surprised to find a method, differing indeed 
from this, but founded on the same general principle. — The 
first thing put into the child’s hand was a simple story, printed 
on acard. The monitor began with explaining the story itself, 
or a portion of it— He then pronounced the first word and 
each pupil pronounced it after him ; then the second, third, &c, 
in the same manner, until all the words in the first sentence were 
pronounced. They were then required to pronounce them 
when pointed to in a large card, and to point to them when pro- 
nounced and the whole sentence was finally read. After 


*See Annals of Education, No. I. 
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the pupil was a little advanced, the words were divided into syl- 
lables and the syllables into letters, and in this way the whole 
card was taught. ‘The principal of the school assured me, that 
on finishing this single story, he found a pupil so fully in pos- 
session of the letters and their combinations, that he could read 
almost any simple book ; and that the time of learning to read 
was abridged one half by this method. 

On my arrival at Louvain, I found substantially the same plan 
adopted without any concert by Mr Jacotot. It is described in 
the following extract from a pamphlet by Mr Payne, in which 
the example is varied. 

‘Supposing that the fable of the Fox and the Swallow 
were selected ; the attention of the pupil is at once directed by 
the master to the opening sentence, which runs as follows : — 

«« A Fox swimming across a river, happened to be entangled 
in some weeds which grew near the bank, from which he was 
unable to extricate himself.” 

‘ Pointing to the word “ A,” the master pronounces it in a 
very distinct tone, and directs the pupil to repeat it after him. 
He then recommences with the first word and adds the second, 
and the two words are repeated in succession by the pupil. 
Beginning again, the third word is added, and the three are re- 
peated by the child accordingly. The same process is used 
with the fourth word, still recommencing with the first. A 
pause is now made, and the pupil is at once called upon to ex- 
ercise his faculty of noticing resemblances and differences. He 
is asked to point out the respective situations of the words “ Fox,” 
* across,” “a,” “ swimming ;” the interrogation after this man- 
ner being continued till he can show without the slightest hesi- 
tation, the place of each. He thus learns to distinguish them 
from one another. Any page of the book is thea opened, and 
some particular sentence or line being pointed out to him, he is 
asked if the words he knows are to be found there. If he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the forms of them by the previous 
interrogation, he will have no great difficulty in perceiving those 
of the same form, in whatever part of the book they may be. 
As soon as the master is assured that the child is in thorough 
possession of these four words, he goes on, adding successively 
the remaining words of the sentence, always recommencing with 
the first. If the child become well acquainted with the word 
a” when first met with, he is of course expected to recognise 
it once more in this sentence. The process of interrogation 
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pursued at the end of the first four words, is now repeated with 
each word of the sentence, until the child learns accurately to 
distinguish those words which are different, to recognise those 
which are similar, and to point out any word of this sentence in 
any page of the book that may be opened before him. Pro- 
ceeding according to strict analysis, the master now recom- 
mences the examination of each word of the sentence, dividing 
every word of more than one syllable into its component sylla- 
bles, thus —“ A Fox swim-ming a-cross a riv-er,” &c. The 
pupil is then called upon to notice and distinguish each syllable 
after the same plan as that pursued with respect to entire words, 
and at length he is made acquainted with the name of every 
letter. After he has been well exercised in this manner upon a 
few sentences, the teacher directs him to go on by himself with- 
out previously pronouncing the words to him, and only assists 
him when he meets a word, syllable, or letter which has never 
before come under his notice. Still, however, he must recom- 
mence with the first word learned, as it is by this means only 
that all his previous acquisitions are permanently retained. He 
soon begins to have the first three or four sentences, thus so 
frequently repeated, impressed on his memory, and he is told 
to spell them, dividing them into their component syllables and 
letters from recollection. After the whole Fable has been gone 
through, he cannot fail to be acquainted with nearly all, if not 


all the letters of the i and with a vast variety of their 


combinations. It is indeed considered that he is now taught to 
read. If any hesitation, indicative of imperfect perception, is 
evident in the pupil, the master must return to the same words,, 
syllables, or letters, until they are thoroughly distinguished and 
comprehended. By this means every new acquisition becomes 
permanent, and every effort brings with it the proof of some 
progress. Hence, as has been before remarked, there is no lost 
labor. If the pupil should only learn one word in an hour, yet 
is that word forever learned, and indelibly stamped on the 
memory, by the incessant repetition of the first thing acquired, 
which is the very life of the system. The pupil is never to be 
assisted except in what is introduced to his notice for the first 
time. That which he has already learned he is expected to 
recognise wherever he may meet with it. It is he, and not the 
master, who is to make remarks and discover relations of differ- 
ence and similarity. ‘The master asks a great number of ques- 
tions, and causes the pupil, whenever a wrong answer is: 
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given, to discover for himself the error into which he has fallen. 
o do this, he must reflect, he must make comparisons, and, 
however young he may be, these operations of the mind are 
certainly within his reach, and nothing but a want of attention 
can prevent him from performing them successfully. ‘The mo- 
ment an infant opens his eyes to the light in this world, it begins 
to make comparisons; that is, to discover resemblances and 
differences. e can imagine no period in its infantile exist- 
ence, supposing it to be born in the possession of the corporeal 
senses of humaaity, in which it perceives not a distinction be- 
tween light and darkness, heat and cold, or in which it cannot 
recognise its nurse from a total stranger. No one, then, can per- 
haps be found, who will maintain the incapacity of any child 
that can speak, for the performance of everything required in 
the process just described, if only its attention can be gained.’ 
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This account will serve as an illustration of some of the max- 
ims stated in a former letter. — A professor in the University 
assured me that one of his children was taught to read in this 
amanner in six weeks. 





Arr. IV. — Pracricat Lessons. 


Grammar. 

Tue following is an account of an experiment in teaching 
the etymological part of English Grammar, made in a district 
‘school with a class of an equal number of males and females, 
between the ages of ten and sixteen years; but generally from 
twelve to sixteen. Owing to the inclemency of the season, the 
class consisted of only eight or ten scholars. 

Ten lessons were given, of about an hour and a half each, 
and the whole time devoted to the subject, including the time 
occupied in studying three or four short lists of words at home, 
could nothave been more than twentyfourhours. Yet during this 
short period, nearly the whole class acquired a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature of an adjective, and the degrees of 
comparison ; of a noun, and its gender, number, and case ; of 
pronouns in general ; of verbs and adverbs: also some know- 
ledge of transitive and intransitive verbs, of mood and tense, of 
government and agreement, and of the nature of prepositions, 
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conjunctions, interjections, and articles. They could parse 
etymologically, as well as the majority of scholars (even of their 
ages) can, who have studied grammar three months on the 
common plan. More than this, what they did understand, they 
understood clearly ; and they had associated none of those 
painful ideas with the thought of English Grammar, which are 
too often found connected with it. Enough at any rate was 
done to convince the instructer of what he had long believed, 
that if grammar must be studied by young children, there is a 
better mode than that of requiring them to spend weeks and 
months in committing to memory and repeating definitions and 
rules to which they cannot possibly attach any meaning. That 
the plan here detailed is the best, is not pretended. It is be- 
lieved, however, that conducted in this spirit, and on these 
general principles, a more steady, rational, and, to the young 
mind, a more healthful progress will be made than on the usual 
plan. Sensible objects will aid the mind in studying grammar 
as well as other sciences; and there is no necessity arising 
from the nature of the English language, of making children 
miserable while they are studying this, more than any other 
branch of knowledge. When children have made considerable 

rogress, books may be useful; but till that time I believe it 
fenter to pursue some plan like the following ;_ giving each pupil 
nothing but a slate, pencil, and sponge, and directing him to 
the book of nature. 

Some time before I commenced the following course, I had 
mentioned to my scholars, that, as the school was large, and 
the people rather opposed to the introduction of grammar dur- 
ing the day, if they would bring each a slate and pencil, we 
would commence a series of evening lessons, in January, in that 
branch. In January we commenced ; and as far as I can re- 
collect, the following course was pursued. The scholars hav- 
ing taken their seats, the instructer proceeded ; 

‘ Scholars, will you take your slates, pencils, and sponges ?” 
They were immediately taken. ‘Now please to write the 
name of this thing which I hold in my hand, upon your slates.’ 

Some wrote staff, others gane. Hither was sufficient for my 

urpose. ‘ Now you may write upon your slates the names of 
all the things you can see in this school-room.’ 

‘ There are but few things in the room.’ 

‘ Well, you may write the names of those few.’ 

Contrary, however, to the expectation of the lad who remark- 
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ed, that there were but few things in the room, he thought of 
more than he could write on one side of his slate. Many of 
the scholars remarked, that they could not before have believ- 
ed that the room contained so many things. When most of 
the class had extended their list of names as far as they could, 
I requested them to count them. ‘The number that any indi- 
vidual had obtained is not recollected, but it was considerable 
in several instances. ‘They were next requested to pronounce 
severally the names they had written; and afterwards the in- 
structer corrected their orthography where corrections were 
necessary. 

‘You may now clean your slates, and write on them the 
names of all the things you can think of, in or near the high- 
way between this house and Mr B.’s,’ (about a quarter of a 
mile distant.) A long list of names was immediately written. 

‘May we write the names of all the people, and the birds, 
snakes, and other animals we have seen between here and 
Mr B.’s?? 

‘Yes, if you please.’ 

Before the lesson had been continued long enough to make 
it tiresome to the pupils, they were required to read over their 
lists ; corrections, if necessary, were made as before. ‘I wish 
each scholar to remember the number of words of each sort he 
writes down; at least as nearly as he can.” 

‘Do you know what a quadruped is, scholars?’ No answer. 
The question was repeated in another form. ‘Do you know 
what sort of animals are called quadrupeds?’ Continued 
silence. ‘ Well, a quadruped is any animal which has four legs. 
Now will you all write down plainly and correctly, the names 
of all the quadrupeds you can think of? But wait a moment. 
Josiah, can you tell me what a quadruped is ?’ 

‘ An animal which has four legs.’ 

‘Very well—you are now ready to proceed.’ 

A long list was again produced, which was corrected as be- 
fore. The next lessons were the names of flowers, trees, 
fishes, trades, articles of household furniture, &c. 

‘ What did I first do when I came into the room this eve- 
ning ?” 

* You asked us to take our slates and write the name of the 
thing you held in your hand.’ 

* And what did you write?’ 

‘Cane.’ 
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‘What were you next required to do?’ 

‘ To write the names of all the things in the school-room.’ 

‘ What next ?’ 

This question being answered, several other questions were 
put, of the same general character, to which appropriate an- 
swers were promptly given. 

* Now you have been present in schools where grammar was 
studied ; can any of you tell me what a noun is?’ 

No one was able to repeat the language he had heard used 
in defining it. 

‘ Well, all the words which you have written down this eve- 
ning are nouns. Nouns are the names of things. ‘There are 
many more of them. You have written down the names of a 
small part only of the things which the world-contains, yet the 
names of all the things in the world are nouns. Now have the 
goodness to take your spelling-books, and turn to those easy 
sentences on page I will read the fourth line from the 
top of the page. S., which are the nouns in that sentence ?’ 

The answer was given promptly and correctly. Other ques- 
tions of the kind were asked respecting other simple sentences, 
to which answers were given. 

A Common Scnoon Tracuer. 





Carrying in Arithmetic. 

On visiting an infant school, I found the children occupied 
with arithmetic. ‘ How can I best explain carrying to the 
children?’ asked the teacher. It would have been out of 
place, even had the time allowed it, to have described the whole 
system of inductive instruction, and the only course seemed to 
be, to meet the present difficulty, in the best manner. 

I put down the nine digits, in order, in one column, on the 
black board, requiring the children to name them as [ wrote. 
I then commenced another column with 10; and the following 
conversation passed. 

What is this? ‘Ten.’ But here is 1 just like 1 in the first 
column. ‘ But there is 0 after it; and 1, with 0 after it means 
ten.’ How many tens? ‘One ten.’ What does the 0 mean? 
‘Nothing.’ But does the figure 1 in the first column mean 
one ten? ‘ No; it means one one.’ 

And what is this? (writing 11 at the same time.) ‘ Eleven.’ 
What is eleven? ‘Eleven is ten and one.’ How many tens, 
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and how many ones? ‘ One ten and one one.’ How isit writ- 
ten? ‘ With one before one.’ What is this? (12.) ‘ Twelve.’ 
How many tens in twelve? ‘One ten and two ones.’ How is 
it written? ‘ With 1 for one ten first, and 2 for two ones after 
it.” The remainder of the column, up-to 20, was written and 
described in the same manner. 

Now see, children ; the figure before the last in every num- 
ber in this column is one. What does this one megan? ‘It 
means one ten.’ Then all the figures next to the last mean 
tens? ‘Yes, Sir.’ And what does the last figure in every num- 
ber mean? ‘It means ones.’ Now tell me all this at once. 
‘The last figure in every number means ones; and the next 
figure to the last always means tens.’ 

Well, now let ug add 5 and 14 and 12 together. What is 
this five? — five what? ‘Itis five ones.? And what is this? 
(pointing to 14.) ‘ One ten, and four ones.’ And this? (12.) 
* One ten, and two ones.’ Well, if we had apples and pears to 
count, we should not put them all together, but count each 
separately. Let us do so here. 

Here we have 5 ones, and 4 ones, and 2 ones. How many 
ones do these make? ‘ Eleven ones.’ How many tens in 
eleven ones? ‘One ten and one one.’ Here we have two 
columns, one of tens, and one of ones, just like the two heaps of 
apples and pears. Shall we put the one ten and the one one 
together under the column of ones? ‘ No, Sir; we must put the 
one one there, and the one ten must be the figure before the 
last.’ But there is one ten and one ten besides, in the column 
of tens, can we not put them together? ‘ Yes, Sir.’ How many 
tens will that make? ‘'Three tens.’ And where shall we put 
the 3 for three tens? ‘ Under the column of tens, — the figure 
before the last.’ How much do the 5 and 14 and 11 make 
then? ‘ Three tens and one one.’ Three tens are called thirty. 
What will you call this? ‘Thirty and one.’ You may say, 
thirtyone. 

Now when you take a ten in this way from the column of 
ones, and put it with the other tens, it is called carrying. It is 
carried to the other column, because it is too large to be in the 
column of ones. And now tell me what you will do when you 
add a column of ones, and there are ten ones, or more than 
ten ones? ‘We must carry all the tens to the column before 
the last.’ And what will you do with the ones? ‘* We must put 
them down under the column of ones.’ 

An OpseRVER. 
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Art. V.-—New Yor« Lirerary Convention. 


Ir is well known that a plan has been formed for establishing 
an university in the city of New York. The committee to whom 
the arrangement of measures for the purpose was confided, re- 
solved to call a convention of gentlemen engaged in education 
and literary pursuits from various parts of our country. In 
compliance with their invitations, a number of gentlemen as- 
sembled in New York on the 20th October, in the City Hall, 
where a room was politely furnished them by the authorities of 
the city. 

President Bates was appointed president of the convention. 
The Hon. Albert Gallatin and the mayor of the city, vice presi- 
dents. The mayor having declined, Judge Betts was nomi- 
nated in his place; John Delafield, senior, Esq. was appointed 
secretary, and W. C. Woodbridge, assistant secretary. The 
latter found himself obliged to decline and Rev. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet was chosen in his room. On motion, the meeting 
was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr Wainwright. 

The business of the meeting was opened by a communica- 
tion from the committee of the University, which was read by 
Dr Mathews. It appeared from this address, that in addition 
to a considerable amount of money subscribed, the Atheneum, 
the Lyceum of Natural History, and the Historical Society of the 
city, had respectively offered to unite with the University, and 
contribute their libraries and museums for its use, and other in- 
stitutions in the city were expected to follow their example. 
It was then stated that the object of the committee in calling 
the convention was to lead to an interchange of views among 
gentlemen interested in literature and education from all parts 
of the country, as to the state of our institutions and the improve- 
ments which may be desirable. ‘They hoped thus to obtain 
light in regard to the course to be pursued in the proposed 
University, and also to promote the diffusion of information on 
this subject, and, if possible, to lay the foundation for similar an- 
nual meetings hereafter. 

Letters were read from President Nott, Professor Stuart, 
Messrs Duponceau, Everett, and a number of other gentlemen 
of distinction, expressing their interest in the meeting, and re- 
gretting their inability to attend. 

The committee then presented the following topics for con- 
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sideration and discussion, and distributed to the members on 
printed sheets. 

lL. As to the Universities of Europe: and how far the sys- 
tem pursued in them may be desirable for similar institutions in 
this country. 

If. The organization of colleges and of universities in this 
country — exhibiting defects to be remedied, and improvements 
to be made. nD ae 

III. Police, with the best system of discipline, the distribution 
of rewards, or honors, and whether the exercise of such disci- 
pline should be confined to a faculty, or shared, and to what 
extent, with the students. ; 

IV. The advantage of a large city as the seat of a university, 
and the demand at this time, by the community, for such an 
institution. 

V. The importance of extensive libraries for intellectual im- 
provement. ; 

VI. Instruction by public lectures — the advantages and dis- 
advantages of open lectures and recitations from a text book 5 
how they may be combined so as to excite the teacher to keep 
pace with the knowledge of the: age, and make the pupil not 
only a hearer, but also a diligent learner. 

Vi. The necessity for improved, and more extensive means 
for educating classical teachers. 

['The following additional subjects were proposed by different 
members, and added to the list. } 

VIL. The importance of adding a Department of English 
Language, in which the studies of Rhetoric and English Clas- 
sics shall be minutely pursued. 

IX. A National Society, for the promotion of Science and 
Literature. 

X. The importance of making the civil and political institu- 
tions of our country the subject of special study for all our 

outh. 

XI. Whether any religious service, and if any, what, may 
with propriety be connected with the University. 

XII. Whether any course of instruction on the evidences 
of Christianity will be admissible. 

XIII. The propriety of studying the Bible asa classic in 
the institutions of a Christian country. 

A communication was then read from Professor Vethake of 
Princeton college, on the changes to be desired in the organiza- 
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tion of our colleges and referred to a committee consisting of 
President Marsh of Burlington, Mr Sparks of Boston, and 
Professor Robinson of Andover. — Another communication 
was read from Mr Bancroft of Northampton, Massachusetts. 

In the afternoon a communication was read by Dr Lieber of 
Boston, on the subject of the German universities and the ap- 
Co of their system to this country ; and an address by 

r T. D. Woolsey, containing some account of the institutions 
of France. The committee then proposed for debating the 
topic relating to the proper mode of appointing professors. 
Remarks were made on the topic by Mr Hasler, Professor 
Silliman, Mr Sparks, President Bates, Professor Adrain and 
others, generally advocating the importance of giving the faculty 
themselves the chief influence in the choice of new professors. 

Thursday, Oct. 21. The convention was opened with 
prayer by President Bates. 

Professor Perdicari of Washington college, a native of 
Greece, read a communication on an improved method of 
teaching Greek, in which the black board was employed, and 
the importance of adopting the modern Greek pronunciation, 
which was referred to a committee consisting of Professor 
Robinson, Professor Patten and Cushing. 

President Marsh of the committee to whom was referred 
the communication of Professor Vethake, reported the follow- 
ing questions, as calculated to bring into discussion the most 
important subjects of that communication. 

1. Is it expedient to bring together into the same institutions, 
students who are seeking only such instruction as will prepare 
them for the active employments of society, and those who aim 
at a general or what is called a liberal education ? 

2. Is it expedient that all who are aiming at the liberal eul- 
tivation of the mind, should pursue, in ‘order for its attainment, 
the same course of study and to what extent should it be the 
same ? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the pres- 
ent arrangement of classes in our colleges, and how far is it 
practicable to admit the method of classing students with a 
reference to their progress only in the several departments of 
study. 

4. How far is it expedient in the discipline of a literary insti- 
tution, to dispense with such punishments as bring public dis- 
grace upon the student, by the more eflicient employment of 
the parental modeof discipline ? 
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5. Are the methods now employed to excite the ambition 
and promote the industry of students, such as giving discrimi- 
nating appointments to the most distinguished, and bringing 
them forward in public exhibitions, wisely adapted to their end, 
and what are the best methods of securing the industry of all ? 

6. Is it expedient to retain the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
as now bestowed in our colleges; and if so, what should be 
the qualifications of those on whom it is conferred, and how 
are they to be ascertained ? 

Several of these points were then discussed by Col. Knapp, 
Dr Lieber, President Marsh, Mr Sparks. Mr Gallaudet sug- 
gested a plan of a double course which might be adopted. — 
Mr Woodbridge gave some account of the plan pursued at the 
Fellenberg institution, to the exclusion of a fixed classification 
and a system of rewards. ‘The effect of classification in favor- 
ing combinations was then discussed by Mr Sparks, Professor 
Silliman, Professor Adrain and others. 

The convention was opened in the afternoon by an anony- 
mous communication read by Dr Malthus on the expediency of 
making arrangements in connexion with a university to afford 
instruction to the poorer classes. ‘The expediency of dividing 
the university into several departments was then discussed by 
President Bates. The present mode of conferring degrees 
was next examined ; the abolition of the lower degrees in Ger- 
many was stated and a similar system was proposed. ‘The 
subject was then laid aside, and the committee proposed for 
discussion the necessity of adopting measures for educating 
classical teachers. Dr Wainwright remarked on this subject, 
and was followed by Mr H. E. Dwight, who described the pe- 
culiarities of the German Gymnasium. 

Friday, Oct. 22. The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Dr Yates. A communication was read by Col. Knapp on the 
advantages of New York as the seat of a university. ‘The sub- 
ject of discipline was then discussed by Messrs Marsh, Wain- 
right, Hasler, Yates, Woodbridge, Bates, Adrain, Dewey, 
Silliman, Emory, and Sparks. ‘The prevailing opinion appear- 
ed to be in favor of the parental system of discipline, to the ex- 
clusion of public disgrace or expulsion, which would deprive 
the student of the privilege of entering another institution. ‘The 
necessity of employing religious influence as the leading means 
of government in addition to others, was also urged. 

Lieut. Mitchell of West Point addressed the convention in 
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behalf of an association of young men designed to promote the 
formation of a national society, and expressed their desire to 
cooperate in any measures which might be adopted for this 
purpose. 

In the afternoon, Dr Rice remarked on the subject of disci- 
line, and urged the importance of making religion its basis. 
rofessor Patten remarked on the importance of a greater de- 

gree of familiarity between the officers and students. The 
whole report of the committee was then referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of Dr Wainwright, Professor Silliman, Dr Rice, 
Professor Patten, and Professor Dewey, who were required. to 
report with all convenient speed. 

The Hon. Edward Livingston, in behalf of the committee, 
made a report in favor of a national society. The subject was 
referred for consideration to a committee consisting of Dr 
Mathews, Hon. A. Gallatin, Mr Sparks, Dr Lieber, Professor 
Marsh, Mr Dwight and Mr Delafield, to report at the next con- 
vention. 

The Hon. Albert Gallatin, proposed, as an additional topic, 
the expediency of uniting with a University a preparatory in- 
stitution,in which classical studies should be pursued or omitted, 
at the option of the student, and advocated the plan in an ad- 
dress, in which he gave an account of the University of Geneva. 

Professor Robinson, from the committee on Professor Vet- 
hake’s communication, reported favorably on the method of 
instruction he proposed and the expediency of studying the 
modern Greek in our institutions. 

Mr Livingston then proposed for consideration the expedien- 
cy of establishing professorships of legislation, considered as a 
science; which was referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs Livingston, Jones, Tallmage, Betts and Adrain. 

Saturday, Oct. 23. ‘The convention was opened with prayer 
by Dr Rice of Virginia. 

A communication was read by Dr Corey on the universities 
of Dublin, Oxford and Cambridge. The 11th and 12th topics 
were withdrawn by Dr Emory. 

Mr Sparks proposed the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the expediency of establishing a professorship of History 
in our colleges, and also of a committee to inquire into the 
present condition of King’s College and the London University. 

Messrs Sparks, Woodbridge and Lieber were appointed on 
the first subject, and Messrs Woolsey, Sparks and Knapp on 
the second. 
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After some remarks by Professor Perdicari, Mr Gallaudet 
advocated the plan proposed by Mr Gallatin, of establishing in- 
stitutions where the sciences might be studied without the ne- 
cessity of attending to the classics. The indispensable necessity 
of classical studies to a good education was then advocated by 
President Marsh, Professor Patten, and Dr Mason of Geneva 
College. 

On motion of Mr Woodbridge, the 13th topic, on the propri- 
ety of introducing the Bible as a classic, was referred to a com- 
mittee, and Mr Woodbridge, Professor Robinson and Mr Gal- 
laudet were appointed. — On motion of Mr Sparks, Messrs 
Woolsey, Lieber, and Keating, were appointed a committee to 
inquire concerning the popular lectures delivered in France 
and other parts of Europe. 

Dr Wainwright then proposed a series of resolutions, ex- 
pressing the conviction of the members of the Convention of 
the benefits to be derived from such meetings, and appointing 
another to be held next autumn, to which the heads of our 
principal literary institutions and other literary gentlemen should 
be invited. 

The Rev. Dr Mathews, Rev. Dr Wainwright, Hon. Albert 
Gallatin, and John Delafield, Esq. were appointed a committee 
of arrangement and invitation. 

The convention was then closed with prayer by President 
Mason of the college of Geneva. 

This convention, on the whole, was deeply interesting. Im- 
portant questions were discussed, differences of opinion were 
freely expressed, but the debates ‘were conducted with an ur- 
banity and dignity which we have seldom witnessed in a de- 
liberative assembly. The seats assigned to spectators were 
almost constantly filled, and the public interest seemed to in- 
crease with the progress of the discussion. We think tlie in- 
terchange of opinion which took place, cannot but be salutary in 
its influence. For a more extended account of it, we would 
recommend to our readers the journal of the convention, now in 
the course of publication, which will compose not only the pro- 
ceedings, but the various communications which were presented 
to the convention, sketches of the addresses made, will form a 
valuable document both in regard to facts and principles. The 
topics assigned to the various committees for examination, 
which are to be presented to the next convention for discus- 
sion, are of deep interest, and some of the reports we trust will 
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give rise to important practical results. We hope this will be 
followed by annual meetings of the same kind, which may have 
the same happy influence on the state of literature and the 
higher institutions, which school conventions are exerting on 
the cause of common education. 





Arr. VI. — INTELLIGENCE. 


Diet of Students. — Several literary institutions seem dispos- 
ed to try the effects of Prof. Hitchcock’s principles in regard 
to Diet. At Williams’ College, an Association, comprising a 
majority of the students, have made arrangements for board, on 
the principle of abstaining from the use of tea and coffee, and 
making use of very simple food in every respect. The plan 
has already been for some sime in successful operation. It 
began with two students, and has extended to the majorjty. 

A similar plan has been adopted in the Commons Hall, at 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. The diet is found to 
be very favorable to the health and spirits. More intellectual 
work can be accomplished with less labor, and Jess necessity 
for bodily exercise. The plan when first adopted was very 
much ridiculed and opposed. 


Blank Globes. — Most Teachers are familiar with an arti- 
cle called The Elastw Slate, which is formed by covering 
pasteboard with a black and hard composition, upon which the 
common slate pencil will leave a trace. Mr J. Loring of this 
city has been manufacturing globes covered with this compo- 
sition, so that they resemble a globe of slate. He has others, 
which he calls ivory-surface globes, similar to the former, ex- 
cepting that they are covered with a composition resembling 
ivory, upon which the common lead pencil is to be used. The 
globes are about 9 inches in diameter, and are mounted upon 
asimple frame. The ingenious teacher will think of many 
useful purposes to which they may be applied in schools. 
Drawing the outline of the countries of the earth upon such a 
globe, would give the pupil more correct ideas than could be 
obtained in any other way. As the trace is easily removed, the 
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same globe is to be used by many pupils. Every college 
ought to possess such an apparatus for the illustration of 
spherics. 

New York State Convention. —A convention of Teachers 
was held, for the State of New York, in October, at Utica. It 
was intended to be a preliminary step towards organizing the 
teachers and the friends of education in that State into a pub- 
lic body. The session continued two days. The subject of 
defects in the existing system of Common Schools was fully 
discussed, and some measures for their removal and for the 
improvement of teachers were proposed. Preparations were 
also made for a more general meeting to’ be held in January. 
We anticipate with much interest the account of the proceed- 
ings which will then take place, and shall endeavor to give our 
readers a full account of them. 


NOTICES. 


Easy Lessons in Perspective, including Instructions for 
Sketching from Nature. 18mo. pp. 66. 


Among the thousands who devote no little attention to the practice of 
drawing, comparatively a small number trouble themselves much with the 
mathematical principles of Perspective. To fix them in the memory as me- 
chanical rules is laborious, — to comprehend their nature as scientific princi- 
ples, so as to have them interwoven with the mind and become as it were a 
part of its very habit of thinking on these subjects, requires more mathe- 
matical skill, and more power of theught, than young pupils can generally 
bring into requisition. The difficulty seems to be that the demonstrations 
are all in solid geometry, and the lines and angles are, of course, very im- 
perfectly represented by a diagram upon a plane. The book before us, how- 
ever, seems to accomplish all which can be done in this respect. The ele- 
mentary principles only are selected, -- the explanations are adapted to popu- 
lar use and are illustrated by appropriate engravings. We would recommend 
it to all who attempt the art of drawing. 


The Academical Speaker. A Selection of Extracts in Prose 
and Verse, from Ancient and Modern Authors, adapted for 
Exercises in Elocution. By B. D. Emerson. 


Every teacher has felt the difficulty by which his pupils are pressed, in 
finding extracts for declamations. This book will afford assistance, until its 
stores shall be exhausted like those of its predecessors. 

The compiler says in his preface, ‘Each extract has been made the sub- 
ject of inquiries like the following : — Has the piece force and spirit? Isits 
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moral tendency unquestionable? Does it convey a complete sense intelligi- 
ble to an audience without the aid of title or of note? Is the style pure and 
in good taste? Is it in fine of such a character that a youth may enter fully 
into it?? These principles seem to have been faithfully observed in the se- 
lection. 


A View of the United States, for the use of Schools and 
Families, with Maps and Engravings. By Rev. Hosea Hil- 
drith, Author of Books for New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts Children. 


All these works are written in an interesting narrative style, and contain 
much useful information. Questions for use at recitation are appended to the 
chapters. 


Rudiments of Gesture, Comprising Illustrations of Common 
Faults in Attitude and Action, with Engravings, and an Ap- 
endix designed for Practical Exercise in Declamation. By 


m. Russell. 18mo. pp. 48. 


This treatise discusses the faulty and the ccirect positions and movements 
of the body, under the divisions of the Feet, the Legs, the Trunk, the Head, 
the Hand, the Arm, The whole is fully illustrated by linear engravings. It 


must afford no little assistance, both to teacher and pupil. 


A Geography of Essex County, for Young Children; em- 
bracing 

1. A short Topographical and Historical Sketch of every 
Town 5 

2. A general View of the County, and the Employments of 
the People ; 

3. A Glossary, explaining the Geographical and other diffi- 
cult terms. 

By James G. Carter and Wm. H. Brooks. Witha Map of 
the County. Boston. 1830. 18mo. pp. 118. 


The design and general plan of this work is the same with the Geography 
of Worcester County, noticed in a recent number. 


Lessons in Enunciation, by Wm. Russell. 1830. 


The arrangement of these lessons is intended to be varied as occasion may 
require, in the instruction of various classes of learners. It is mentioned in 
the prefatory advertisement, that, in commencing with very young learners, 
it will be advisable to take up the elementary exercises on enunciation, which 
consist chiefly of words of one syllable, and are intended to fix the true sound 
of every vowel and of every consonant, whether occurring singly or in com- 
bination. Learners more advanced, but whose habits of articulation may have 
become vitiated through neglect or incorrect example, are to be introduced 
to the examples of current errors; and students whose object is preparation 
for professional exercise, are furnished with a course of practice on examples 
adapted to the tones of public speaking. 

The work is thus meant to apply to instruction in enunciation from the 
earliest age at which pupils begin the practice of reading, onward to the more 
advanced period at which habits are generally fixed. 
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Art. L—Sxetcues or Horwyi. Lerrer V. 
The principles by which eo ee 
My Dear FRr1enp — You are familiar with the general prin- 


ciples of the Productive School of education of which Fellen- 
has been so important a member. In accordance with 


these he divides the whole period of education into two principal 
portions. ‘The first should be devoted chiefly to the 
ment of the physical, moral, and intellectual powers. e 


second to their application, or to the acquisition of that positive 
knowledge which the destination or taste of the pupil may re- 
uire. Of course, knowledge must be acquired during the 
erst period as the only means of developing the mind, but he 
believes it should not be made the primary object. There 
should be a course, not regulated by the order of science, nor 
by any fixed rule, but by the necessities of the individual. 
The subjects of attention in this period of education should 
be as various as the faculties to be developed. It would be 
considered very irrational to leave one limb in inactivity in 
order to devote the time exclusively to the exercise of the 
other, when both were equally in need of invigoration ; or to 
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moral tendency unquestionable? Does it convey a complete sense intelligi- 
ble to an audience without the aid of title or of note? Is the style pure and 
in good taste? Is it in fine of such a character that a youth may enter fully 
into it?? These principles seem to have been faithfully observed in the se- 
lection. 


A View of the United States, for the use of Schools and 
Families, with Maps and Engravings. By Rev. Hosea Hil- 
drith, Author of Books for New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts Children. 

All these works are written in an interesting narrative style, and contain 


much useful information. Questions for use at recitation are appended to the 
chapters. 


Rudiments of Gesture, Comprising Illustrations of Common 
Faults in Attitude and Action, with Engravings, and an Ap- 
pendix designed for Practical Exercise in Declamation. By 
Wim. Russell. 18mo. pp. 48. 

This treatise discusses the faulty and the correct positions and movements 
of the body, under the divisions of the Feet, the Legs, the Trunk, the Head, 


the Hand, the Arm. The whole is fully illustrated by linear engravings. It 
must afford no little assistance, both to teacher and pupil. 


A Geography of Essex County, for Young Children; em- 
bracing 

1. A short Topographical and Historical Sketch of every 
Town 3 

2. A general View of the County, and the Employments of 
the People ; 


3. A Glossary, explaining the Geographical and other diffi- 
cult terms. 

By James G. Carter and Wm. H. Brooks. Witha Map of 
the County. Boston. 1830. 18mo. pp. 118. 


The design and general plan of this work is the same with the Geography 
of Worcester County, noticed in a recent number. 


Lessons in Enunciation, by Wm. Russell. 1830. 


The arrangement of these lessons is intended to be varied as occasion may 
require, in the instruction of various classes of learners. It is mentioned in 
the prefatory advertisement, that, in commencing with very young learners, 
it will be advisable to take up the elementary exercises on enunciation, which 
consist chiefly of words of one syllable, and are intended to fix the true sound 
of every vowel and of every consonant, whether occurring singly or in com- 
bination. Learners more advanced, but whose habits of articulation may have 
become vitiated through neglect or incorrect example, are to be introduced 
to the examples of current errors; and students whose object is preparation 
for professional exercise, are furnished with a course of practice on examples 
adapted to the tones of public speaking. 

The work is thus meant to apply to instruction in enunciation from the 
earliest age at which pupils begin the practice of reading, onward to the more 
advanced period at which habits are generally fixed. 
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